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FOREMGX  AFFAIRS- 


the  old  pact  it  replaced.  Violent  protests 
which  rocked  Bagdad  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  announced  impelled  the  regent,  Prince 
Abdul  Ilah,  to  declare  it  would  never  be 
ratified. 

Jabr  forsook  the  deep  comfort  of  Clar- 
idge's  and  flew  home.  His  arrival  in  Bag- 
dad Jan.  "26  and  his  defiant  determination 
to  stand  by  the  agreement  with  Bevin 
touched  off  more  violence.  Nearly  100,000 
Iraqis  swarmed  through  the  ancient  streets, 
battling  police  with  clubs  and  stones  in  the 
climax  of  two  weeks  of  riots  in  which  more 
than  40  persons  were  killed  and  300  in- 
jured. Against  the  frenzy  of  angry  Bag- 
dadis,  Jabr  and  his  Cabinet  could  hold  out 
for  only  a  day.  On  Jan.  L27  they  resigned. 
While  10,000  mourners  paraded  in  memory 
of  the  riot  victims,  Jabr  fled  Bagdad  in 
disguise. 

A  former  president  of  the  Iraqi  Senate, 
Mohammed  el-Sadr,  replaced  Jabr  as  Pre- 
mier. Jabr's  treaty,  which  Bevin  had  hoped 
would  set  the  pattern  for  a  whole  series  of 
pacts  safeguarding  Britain's  "power  line" 
through  the  Arab  world,  returned  to  the 
file  of  diplomatic  missteps. 

Significance — 

"By  miscalculating  the  amount  of  anti- 
British  and  anti-foreign  sentiment  in  Iraq 
and  the  stability  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, the  British  stumbled  into  an  em- 
barrassing situation  over  a  treaty  which 
they  welcomed  but  did  not  really  seek," 
cabled  Newsweek's  London  bureau.  "Ac- 
tually, it  was  Saleh  Jabr  who  initiated  the 
negotiations  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  old 
treaty  runs  until   1957  but   Bevin  was 
glad  to  tighten  up  the  Middle  Eastern 
'power  line.'  Whitehall  feels  that  if 
Jabr  had  gone  directly  back  to  Iraq 
instead  of  lolling  in  Claridge's  the 
treaty  might  have  been  ratified  and 
he  might  still  be  Premier. 

"Now  the  British  diplomatic  net- 
work in  the  Arab  world  is  busy  com- 
bating the  charges  raised  against  the 
rejected  treaty.  In  particular,  it's 
being  pointed  out  that  the  treaty 
would  not  have  allowed  Britain  to 
drag  Iraq  into  war  without  its  con- 
sent. But  there  will  be  no  new  ap- 
proach to  Iraq  until  the  political 
situation  there  stabilizes.  Mean- 
while, in  the  British  view,  the  old 
treaty  stands." 

FINLAND: 


Tin  Soldiers 

Sign-of-t  he-times  note  from  Fin- 
land: The  Helsinki  newspaper, 
Sosialidemokraatti,  polled  its  readers 
on  the  question:  "Does  Finland  need 
an  army?"  and  got  this  wry  answer 
from  one  Finn:  "Finland  requires  an 
army  only  big  enough  to  run  the 
daily  show  of  changing  the  guard  at 
I  lie  presidential  palace.   Should  the 
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Soviet  Union  not  respect  our  neutrality, 
nothing  the  Finnish  Army  can  do  will  stop 
it  from  marching  in.  If,  again,  our  neu- 
trality were  threatened  by  overseas  coun- 
tries, it's  childish  to  think  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  permit  us  to  defend  our  neu- 
trality alone  .  .  .  We  would  get  its  help 
without  asking." 

INDIA: 

Holocaust  Ahead? 

Mohandas  Gandhi  drew  his  watch  from 
the  white  folds  of  his  sacklike  dhoti.  "I  am 
unusually  late,"  he  observed,  and  walked 
as  briskly  as  he  could  in  his  post-fast  weak- 
ness across  the  lawn  of  Birla  House  in  New 
Delhi.  There  500  persons  had  gathered  in 
the  twilight  to  hear  his  prayer  service.  On 
the  brick  steps  of  the  garden  path  the  old 
man  paused  to  raise  his  hands  in  the 
prayerlike  Hindu  greeting  to  someone  who 
saluted  him.  A  burly,  khaki-shirted  man 
quickly  stepped  forward  and  fired  three 
pistol  shots  into  the  Mahatma's  bared 
brown  chest  and  abdomen. 

Gandhi  breathed:  "Ram!  Bam!"  ("God! 
God!")  and  touched  his  palm  to  liis  fore- 
head in  a  gesture  of  forgiveness.  Then  he 
crumpled  to  the  ground,  blood  streaming 
through  his  dhoti. 

For  a  second,  shock  paralyzed  the  wait- 
ing crowd.  Then  anguished  wails  rose. 
Police  rescued  the  assassin,  a  Hindu  named 
Nathuram  Vinayak  Gadse,  from  the  furi- 
ous crowd.  "I  am  not  sorry,"  he  said. 

Darkness  Everywhere:  They  car- 
ried Gandhi  back  to  his  room.  His  weeping 
grandniece  Mann  held  his  bald  head  in  her 


Acme 

»»«»»•«•  find  »«««•.-  A  massive.  Great  Dane 
at  the  Royal  New  Zealand  dog  show  ig- 
nores the  curious  hand  of  a  young  visitor. 


lap.  Once  he  regained  consciousness  and 
asked  for  water.  He  could  not  swallow  it 
"Bapu  (father)  is  finished,"  sobbed  Manu 
and  began  the  age-old  chant  for  the  dead 
from  the  "Bhagavad-Gita." 
"Bapu  is  finished." 

The  word  spread  by  radio  at  6  p.  m.. 
twenty  minutes  after  Gandhi's  death.  All 
Delhi  streamed  to  Birla  House.  Sweating 
police  held  back  the  surging  multitude  with 
rifles  and  bayonets.  Premier  JawahaFlal 
Nehru,  his  face  twisted  with  grief  and  his 
voice  broken,  climbed  to  the  Birla  garden 
wall  to  address  them:  "Gandhi  has  gone 
out  of  our  lives  and  there  is  darkness  every- 
where." 

In  the  darkness  of  Bombay  that  very 
night  more  than  70  persons  were  stabbed, 
fifteen  fatally,  in  revived  communal  vio- 
lence. "God  help  us  all,"  a  Moslem  woman 
cried. 

Gandhi's  body,  with  his  red  Hindu  caste 
dot  on  the  forehead,  lay  by  night  on  the 
floodlit  second-floor  balcony  of  Birla  House 
where  mourners  milling  in  the  street  could 
view  it.  An  oil  lamp  burned  beside  him,  to 
light  his  soul  to  eternity,  and  red  rose  pet- 
als sprinkled  his  cot.  Twenty  close  follow- 
ers including  Nehru  and  Home  Minister 
Sardar  Vallabhai  Patel  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  floor  and  chanted  Vedic  hymns.  In  the 
morning  they  sang  the  song  Gandhi  chose 
for  his  simple  funeral  ceremony.  It  ran  in 
part:  "Thou  wilt  lie  in  the  dust.  Cover 
thyself  with  dust.  Be  one  with  dust  .  .  . 
Remember  thou  art  not  returning  from 
where  thou  goest." 

Fifty  Indian  servicemen  djtew  th 
on   a   converted    weapons  carrier 

6-mile  route  to  the  burnin  •  i  hal 
beside  the  sacred  Jumna  River  v.  here 
Gandhi's  ashes  wtould  be  scattered. 
As  the  procession  left  Birla  House 
shouts  swelled  that  could  be  heard 
2  miles  away:  "Victory  to  Gandhi' 
the  Mahatma  still  lives!"  Gandhi's 
youngest  son,  Devadas,  lit  the  san- 
dalwood pyre  impregnated  with  buf- 
falo buffer.  Black  smoke  mingled 
with  the  brown  dust  stirred  by  the 
shuffling  feet  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mourners,  bejeweled  women 
in  gold-brocaded  gowns  and  ill-cad 
untouchables  alike. 

"Who  will  be  next?"  someone 
asked. 

End  of  Hope:  That  was  the 
question  all  India  and  the  world 
asked.  Gandhi,  a  homespun-cotton- 
elad  cartoonist's  dream  with  a  tooth- 
less grin  and  bony  "diapered"  body, 
had  symbolized  India  itself  for  c25 
years.  Now  the  wizened  wisp  of  ap- 
parent indestructibility  had  been 
destroyed.  A  youth  on  a  Delhi  street 
expressed  the  sense  of  loss  and  fear 
echoed  mutely  in  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  Moslems  and  Hindus:  "This 
is  the  end  of  the  world.  Gandhi  was 
our  only  hope." 

In  London  a  Whitehall  spokesman 
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Keystone  British  Combine  Photos 

Gandhi  through  the  years:  A  prosperous  young  South  African  lawyer;  the  homespun  champion  of  Indian  freedom; 
and  the  tired  patriarch  on  Birla  House  lawn  a  month  hefore  his  assassination 


declared:  "Thank  God  it  wasn't  a  Moslem 
who  shot  him  or  all  hell  would  have  broken 
loose."  But  Indian  leaders  still  felt  it 
might.  The  assassin,  Gadse,  was  a  Hindu 
editor  from  Poona  and  a  member  of 
the  Mahasabha  faction  which  fanatically 
opposed  Gandhi-fostered  Hindu-Moslem 
unity.  Gadse  and  other  Mahasabha  plot- 
ters failed  in  an  attempt  to  kill  Gandhi 
with  a  bomb  on  Jan.  20  soon  after  the  frail 
ascetic  broke  his  recent  fast  for  communal 
peace  (Newsweek,  Jan.  26) .  Now  he  had 
succeeded  in  removing  the  strongest  brake 
on  anti-Moslem  sentiment  among  Hindus. 
Nehru  and  other  Gandhi  disciples  hoped 
that  their  leader's  brutal  assassination 
would  shock  their  countrymen  into  final 
realization  of  the  futility  of  communal 
strife.  They  knew  it  could  just  as  easily 
bring  about  the  holocaust  Gandhi  so  often 
risked  his  unique  life  to  prevent. 

Man  of  Truth 

In  1927  at  the  age  of  58  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  published  a  book 
called  "The  Story  of  My  Experiments 
With  Truth."  Devotion  to  what  he  con- 
sidered truth  had  transformed  a  nervous 
young  barrister,  so  shy  he  could  not  cross- 
examine  his  first  witness,  into  the  foremost 
Indian  since  Buddha  himself.  It  nourished 
the  little  Hindu  into  what  one  of  his  com- 
patriots called  "the  tallest  man  in  the 
world  by  moral  standards." 

Gandhi's  first  experiences  were  with  the 
truths  of  the  Vaishya  (merchant)  class 
into  which  he  was  born,  the  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  Premier  of  Porbandar  State.  For- 
bidden like  all  Hindus  to  eat  meat,  he 
rebelliously  did  so  once.  In  later  years  he 
turned  so  ascetic  he  would  drink  no  tea 


or  coffee  and  lived  chiefly  on  fruits,  boiled 
vegetables,  rice,  and  goat's  milk. 

As  was  the  Hindu  custom  his  parents 
married  him  at  an  early  age — 13— to  a  13- 
year-old  girl,  Kasturbai.  He  later  wrote: 
"I  can  see  no  moral  argument  in  support 
of  such  a  preposterous  early  marriage  as 
mine."  Yet  he  also  wrote  of  Kasturbai, 
who  stuck  by  him  61  years  until  her  death 
in  jail  with  him  in  1944:  "She  moves  me 
as  no  other  woman  in  the  world  can." 

When  he  was  19  Gandhi  went  to  Eng- 
land to  study  law.  He  landed  on  a  chilly 
September  day,  wearing  his  best  suit  of 
white  flannels.  Stares  so  embarrassed  him 
that  he  was  afraid  to  appear  in  public.  Yet 
in  1931  he  nonchalantly  chatted  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace  with  royalty  and  Cabinet 
ministers,  wearing  only  his  simple  home- 
spun dhoti,  shawl,  and  sandals  made  from 
the  skin  of  an  animal  which  had  died  a 
natural  death. 

The  young  lawyer  ran  a  practice  in 
South  Africa  that  netted  him  as  much  as 
$20,000  a  year.  He  abandoned  it  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  oppressed  Indian  immi- 
grants. On  their  behalf  Gandhi  conducted 
his  first  passive-resistance  campaigns, 
which  landed  him  in  South  African  jails 
three  times.  In  1914  Cabinet  Minister  Jan 
Christian  Smuts  visited  him  in  prison  and 
conceded  major  reforms  in  the  treatment 
of  Indians.  Gandhi  learned  a  practical 
truth,  often  applied  later:  "I  get  my  best 
bargains  from  behind  bars." 

Apostle  of  Brotherhood:  The  45- 
year-old  dissenter  returned  to  India  and 
promptly  plunged  into  his  second  crusade, 
swaraj  (home  rule) .  This  occupied  most  of 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  emerged  as  a 
Mahatma  (great  soul)  who  angrily  repudi- 
ated the  title  ("The  word  is  so  misused  it 


stinks  in  my  nostrils!") ,  as  a  politician  so 
formidably  charming  that  opponents  re- 
fused to  meet  him  for  fear  he  would 
convert  them,  as  a  tyrannical  apostle  of 
human  brotherhood,  and  as  a  man  who 
took  elaborate  pains  to  remain  simple  and 
made  it  his  pride  to  be  humble. 

The  headquarters  of  Gandhi's  experi- 
ment in  living,  the  Satyagraha,  or  "hold- 
ing to  truth"  movement,  was  a  com- 
munity of  bare  huts  near  the  village  of 
Wardha,  400  miles  inland  from  Bombay. 
There  he  maintained  as  "a  vital  spiritual 
need"  a  weekly  day  of  silence,  Monday. 
He  rose  as  early  as  3  a.  m.,  splashed  cold 
water  on  his  face,  attended  to  voluminous 
correspondence,  wrote  his  weekly  paper 
Harijan  (Children  of  God) ,  conducted 
prayer  meetings,  spun  cotton  on  his  crude 
charkha  (spinning  wheel) ,  and  talked 
with  the  constant  stream  of  visitors  who 
sought  him  out. 

Gandhi's  followers,  called  Satyagrahis, 
took  strict  vows:  "Non-violence,  truth, 
non-stealing,  celibacy,  non-possession,  body 
labor,  control  of  the  palate,  fearlessness, 
equal  respect  for  all  religions,  swadeshi 
(use  of  home  manufactures) ,  and  freedom 
from  untouchability."  After  all  this  Gan- 
dhi even  scolded  them  for  staying  up  be- 
yond 9  p.m. 

Architect  of  Destruction?  Gandhi 
plodded  from  trouble  to  trouble,  fast  to 
fast,  and  jail  to  jail.  His  100-pound  body 
endured  about  fifteen  fasts,  one  of  them 
for  three  days  because  Kasturbai's  budget 
didn't  balance.  His  first  passive-resistance 
movement  in  India,  against  the  Rowlatt, 
or  "Black  Cobra,"  acts  of  1919  imposing 
severe  penalties  for  revolutionary  activi- 
ties, inflamed  the  whole  country.  A  judge 
regretfully  sentenced  him  to  six  years  in 
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jail  in  1922.  He  was  released  in  1924  after 
an  appendectomy  during  which  he  re- 
portedly refused  anesthetics. 

In  1930  he  marched  with  thousands  of 
followers  from  Ahmedabad  to  the  sea  to 
distill  salt  from  sea  water  in  defiance  of 
the  British  salt  tax.  He  was  put  in  jail 
but  Lord  Irwin,  now  Earl  Halifax,  re- 
leased him,  invited  Gandhi  to  his  home, 
and  offered  him  a  drink,  Gandhi  took  plain 
water,  then  reached  into  his  dhoti,  drew 
forth  a  packet  of  contraband  salt,  dropped 
a  pinch  into  his  glass,  and  drank. 

Although  the  self-appointed  guardian  of 
India  lived  long  enough  to  see  India  free 
from  Britain,  he  left  it  still  enslaved  by 
its  own  passions.  Hailed  as  "the  architect 
of  Free  India,"  he  had  never  accepted  the 
principle  of  partition.  As  early  as  1924  he 
fasted  21  days  to  promote  Hindu-Moslem 
unity.  Twice  since  independence  he  has 
fasted  for  the  same  reason.  He  knew  his 
failure  in  this  last  and  most  crucial  erusade 
could  nullify  all  his  other  successes.  In 
words  that  sounded  as  much  like  a  proph- 
ecy as  a  prayer,  he  said  on  his  78th  birth- 
day last  October  2:  "With  every  breath  I 
pray  God  to  give  me  strength  to  quench 
the  flames  or  remove  me  from  this  earth.  I, 
who  staked  my  life  to  gain  India's  inde- 
pendence, do  not  wish  to  be  a  living  wit- 
ness to  its  destruction." 

SOVIETS: 

Feelers  Toward  Friendship 

As  his  train  headed  southward  from 
Bucharest  toward  the  Bulgarian  border 
on  Jan.  17  Premier  Georgi  Dimitroff  of 
Bulgaria  met  with  correspondents  of  the 
local  and  foreign  press.  He  had  just  signed 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,  Now,  as  the  miles  clicked  past, 
he  undertook  to  fill  in  the  press  on  the 


background  of  the  network  of  bilateral 
Balkan  pacts  on  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing for  months.  Beside  him  sat  the  Ru- 
manian foreign  minister,  Ana  Pauker,  the 
Cominform  Amazon  who  supposedly  has 
a  direct  pipeline  to  Joseph  Stalin  himself. 

The  Balkan  satellites,  said  Dimitroff, 
"want  economic  and  commercial  relations 
with  Britain,  America,  and  France  .  .  . 
Economic  cooperation  which  we  are  now 
establishing  between  our  countries  does 
not  exclude  at  all  economic  relations  with 
Western  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

Tin*  Overripe  Plan:  Dimitroff  con- 
ceded that  "the  question  of  [a  Balkan] 
federation  or  confederation  is  a  premature 
question."  But  "when  the  question  ripens, 
and  it  will  ripen  at  all  costs."  the  Balkan 
peoples  "will  decide  whether  there  should 
be  a  federation  or  confederation,  and  when 
and  how7  it  is  to  be  formed."  Later  he  used 
the  phrase  "when  [not  if]  such  a  federation 
or  confederation  is  created  .  .  ."  And  to 
a  question  on  a  Balkan'  customs  union  he 
replied:  "Such  a  customs  union  is  a  vital 
necessity  .  .  .  and  it  will  be  achieved." 

Dimitroff  is  an  old-line  Communist  ac- 
customed to  the  twists  and  turns  of  Soviet 
policy.  Possibly,  he  was  not  astonished  last 
week  when  Pravda,  Moscow's  official  Com- 
munist daily,  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  his  confederation  idea.  It  flatly  de- 
clined to  endorse  "Dimitroff's  attitude" 
and  said  the  Balkans  "do  not  need  a  prob- 
lematical and  artificial  federation  or  con- 
federation or  customs  union."  What  they 
do  need  is  merely  the  organization  of  "do- 
mestic popular  democratic  forces"  as  fore- 
seen by  the  nine  Communist  parties  of  the 
Cominform. 

The  next  day  Dimitroff  hastily  scram- 
bled back  into  line.  His  official  news 
agency  reemphasized  the  word  "prema- 
ture" in  the  original  statement  on  fed- 


eration and  added:  "Neither  Premier 
Dimitroff  nor  any  Cabinet  minister  ever 
has  thought  or  thinks  of  the  creation  of  an 
Eastern  bloc  under  any  form,  although  the 
apostles  and  creators  of  the  Western  bloc 
purposely  attempt  to  pervert  the  real 
attitude  of  our  government." 

Significance-—- 

Moscow's  rejection  of  Balkan  federation 
came  amid  some  signs  of  a  new  conciliatory 
line  toward  the  West.  Other  examples: 
modification  of  Soviet  demands  on  Austria: 
the  reopening  of  Soviet-American  Lend- 
Lease  negotiations;  and  a  statement  by  the 
Russian  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Alex- 
ander Paniushkin,  calling  for  increased  So- 
viet-American trade.  Even  the  exceptions 
were  routine  gestures  rather  than  strident 
outbursts:  formal  protests  against  the 
United  States'  reopening  of  the  Mellaha 
air  base  in  Libya,  visits  of  American  war- 
ships to  Italy,  the  "importunate  inspec- 
tion" of  Russian  ships  off  Japan,  and  the 
activities  of  American  officers  in  Iran.  One 
American  diplomat  commented:  "It  looks 
as  if  someone  had  finally  convinced  the 
Russians  that  their  screams  and  threats 
were  helping  to  promote  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  the  one  thing  they  are 
most  anxious  to  defeat." 

It  was  also  possible  to  read  into  the  feel- 
ers toward  friendship  a  hint  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  like  to  make  a  grand,  over-all 
deal  with  the  United  States.  In  the  Sta,te 
Department  they  were  compared  with  the 
slight  Russian  conciliatory  moves  toward 
Germany,  which  preceded  the  Nazi-Soviet 
nonaggression  pact  in  1939.  The  catch  was 
that  even  if  President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary Marshall  should  consider  a  Hitler- 
like  divide-the-world  deal  with  Stalin,  the 
American  tradition  and  the  American  Con- 
stitution operated  to  make  such  a  move 
impossible. 

Beyond  these  global  implications,  Mos- 
cow's rebuke  to  Dimitroff  underlined  the 
Soviet  policy  of  keeping  the  sometimes 
balky  satellites  from  growing  too  inde- 
pendent or  too  strong.  Moscow  would  find 
it  much  harder  to  deal  with  a  Balkan  con- 
federation than  with  the  present  separate 
and  mutually  jealous  states.  A  federation 
would  also  upset  any  plans  for  these  na- 
tions to  join  the  Soviet  Union  as  Soviet 
republics. 

JAP  AW: 

Deconcentration  Trouble 

Some  7.5  per  cent  of  Japan's  industry  is 
now  in  process  of  being  broken  down  into 
smaller  units  and  reorganized  under  an 
American-sponsored  program.  Critics  both 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States  have 
charged  that  carrying  out  this  program 
will  wreck  the  Japanese  economy  and 
make  the  country  permanently  dependent 
on  the  United  States.  Possibly  to  meet 
these  criticisms,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 

Newsweek,  February  9,  1948 


Marriunv  Marti  On  a  German  billboard,  a  "lady,  single,  43,  good- 
looking' — advertises  for  male  acquaintances.  Object:  matrimony. 
Unlike  many  such  advertisers  she  has  her  own  apartment  lo  offer. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


THE  NATION 
Bow  to  Tradition 

Both  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats believe  in  ancestor  worship.  Last 
week  the  G.O.P.  made  its  annual  bow  to 
the  shade  of  Lincoln;  this  week  the  Dem- 
ocrats will  honor  their  heavenly  twins, 
Jefferson  and  Jackson.  Harry  Truman 
would  make  his  obeisance  to  tradition  by 


International 


Lincoln 
A  hum  of  eulogy. 

sitting  down  with  a  repentant  Jim  Farley 
at  the  Democrats'  Jackson-Jefferson  Day 
dinner  in  Washington. 

Despite  the  return  of  Big  Jim  Farley 
after  two  campaigns  on  the  sidelines,  Dem- 
ocrats would  meet  in  a  somber  mood.  The 
hyphen  symbolized  their  dilemma.  Few 
would  dispute  Harry  Truman's  descent 
from  Andrew  Jackson,  the  party  regular. 
But  angry  Southern  Democrats,  smarting 
under  the  President's  civil  rights  program, 
believed  that  he  no  longer  had  any  right 
to  claim  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  Mississippi 
last  week,  5,000  local  rebels  gathered  to 
brandish  the  Confederate  flag  and  issue  a 
secession  call  for  all  "true,  white  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrats." 

Remote  as  the  Southern  threat  was,  it 
added  zest  to  the  Republicans'  own  fes- 
tivities. In  Huntington,  W.  Va.  for  a  Lin- 
coln Day  address,  Senate  Republican  Whip 


Ken  Wherry  taunted:  "Where  are  the 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  today?  They  are 
just  waiting  to  be  invited  to  join  us." 

Frock  Coat  &  Beard.  All  last  week, 
other  Republicans  were  out  in  full  force 
from  coast  to  coast:  Speaker  Joe  Martin 
in  New  York,  Governor  Earl  Warren  in 
Los  Angeles,  Candidate  Harold  Stassen 
in  Philadelphia.  In  Indianapolis,  G.O.P. 
Chairman  Carroll  Reece  rounded  up  a 
stable  of  Republican  orators  for  a  nation- 
wide Lincoln  Day  broadcast.  In  Boston,  a 
Massachusetts  college  president  dressed 
up  in  a  frock  coat  and  long  black  beard  to 
recite  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address. 

Above  the  hum  of  eulogy  and  the  clank 
of  banquet  silverware,  two  Republican 
voices  sounded  most  clearly.*  One  was 
Governor  Tom  Dewey's.  In  Boston,  in  a 
speech  on  foreign  policy,  he  laid  low  once 
&  for  all  the  charge  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
take  a  stand  on  crucial  campaign  issues 
He  endorsed  the  Marshall  Plan  to  the 
"full  sum  which  has  been  requested," 
called  for  internationalization  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  immediate  economic  unity  of  Eu- 
rope. He  also  blasted  the  Democrats  for 
"the  policies  which  resulted  in  surrender- 
ing 200  million  people  in  Middle  Europe 
into  the  clutches  of  Soviet  Russia  and  are 
rapidly  delivering  400  million  people  of 
China  into  the  same  hands." 

The  Dewey  speech  was  a  belated  swing 
toward  the  course  which  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  has  long  been  steering  in  Congress 
{see  The  Congress).  But  it  represented  a 
clean  break  with  the  conservatives  in  the 
G.O.P. 

"Prime  the  Pump."  The  other  voice  of 
the  week  was  the  flat  twang  of  Ohio's  Bob 
Taft.  His  galoshes  firmly  buckled  against 
Midwest  winter  weather,  he  tromped 
across  six  states,  flailing  away  at  federal 
spending,  high  taxes,  Government  con- 
trols. Bob  Taft  was  still  running  against 
the  New  Deal,  but  as  always,  he  met  his 
troubles  head-on  in  that  dogged  spirit 
which  makes  men  admire  him  even  though 
they  disagree  with  him. 

In  Indiana's  big  steel  center  at  Gary, 
he  launched  into  a  heated  defense  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Before  a  group  of  Oma- 
ha farmers  and  cattlemen,  he  stated  firm- 
ly that  farm  support  prices  were  too  high. 

At  St.  Paul,  he  laid  down  his  own  recipe 
for  a  "practical  and  hard-boiled  approach" 
to  foreign  aid.  "All  we  can  do,"  said  Taft, 

*  This  year,  the  Census  Bureau  estimated,  the 
nation's  politicos  would  be  aiming  their  oratory 
at  90,641,000  eligible  voters.  The  figure  was 
about  10  million  higher  than  in  1940,  almost 
twice  the  number  who  actually  voted  in  1944. 


"is  remove  bottlenecks  and  prime  the 
pump.  ...  I  am  in  favor  of  aid  to  Europe 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  administered 
with  due  regard  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er." At  Denver  he  firmly  rejected  univer- 
sal military  training  in  favor  of  "an  air 
force  which  will  give  us  complete  control 
of  the  air." 

High  Optimism.  By  the  time  the  week 
was   over,   most   G.O.P.   hopefuls  were 
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Jefferson 
A  Confederate  flag. 

counting  their  gains  with  high  optimism. 
Tom  Dewey  was  sure  he  would  collect 
seven  out  of  New  Hampshire's  eight  con- 
vention delegates,  with  a  good  crack  at 
Massachusetts  after  Favorite  Sons  Mar- 
tin, Saltonstall  and  Lodge.  Taft  expected 
to  win  most  of  Nebraska's  delegates, 
hoped  to  pick  up  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
was  counting  on  second  place  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota.  Harold  Stassen  found 
that  his  Gallup  poll  rating  had  risen  to 
within  4%  of  Harry  Truman's. 

And  all  Republicans  agreed  that  the 
party  stock  had  risen  even  higher.  Until 
last  week,  Harry  Truman's  best  strategy 
had  been  to  demand  economic  controls 
while  prices  remained  high,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  put  all  blame  for  high  prices  on  the 
Congress  and  the  G.O.P.  After  last  week's 
market  ■break,  that  argument  had  gone 
down  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
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Oklahoma's  Turner 
Swallowed  hard. 


THE  PEOPLE 
Just  Wounded 

Edwin  G.  Nourse,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  which 
counsels  the  President,  took  a  long  look 
at  the  falling  barometer  of  commodity 
prices  last  week.  Newsmen  prodded  him 
for  a  weather  report.  Was  this  a  crashing 
cloudburst,  or  just  a  heavy  shower  that 
might  clear  away  some  of  the  hot  air  of 
inflation?  Economist  Nourse  adjusted  his 
pince-nez.  This,  he  said  gravely,  was  a 
time  for  "masterly  silence." 

Most  economists  were,  like  him,  deeply 
silent  or  deeply  disagreeing  with  one  an- 
other over  just  what  was  happening.  But 
the  nation's  farmers — the  people  most 
immediately  affected — thought  they  knew 
the  score.  They  were  sure  that  their  golden 
era  of  super-high  prices  was  over,  but 
they  did  not  think  they  were  in  for  a 
frightful  bust.  They  took  their  losses  with 
stoicism  or  good  cheer. 

"Good  for  the  Country."  Near  Ford, 
Kans.,  37-year-old  Dale  Steele,  who  farms 
5,000  acres  of  wheatland,  ruefully  counted 
up  what  the  90$  drop  in  wheat  meant  to 
him.  Said  he:  "I've  lost  $54,000  in  the 
last  few  days.  That's  more  money  than  I 
was  worth  in  1940.  But  I  figure  it's  just  a 
paper  loss.  We  haven't  been  killed,  just 
wounded." 

Near  Goodell,  Iowa,  Farmer  Albert 
Sheriff  walked  out  among  his  herd  of  fine, 
fat  swine.  Three  weeks  ago,  he  could  have 
got  $27.50  a  hundredweight  for  them; 
now  hogs  were  down  to  $19.50.  Said  he: 
"I  rode  the  market  up  and  made  money, 
and  I'll  ride  it  down.  I  think  the  break  is 
good  for  the  country." 


The  farm  leaders  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts who  gathered  at  the  National  Farm 
Institute  in  Des  Moines  felt  the  same  way. 
They  agreed  that  the  break  was  a  natural 
and  much-needed  corrective.  Said  one  na- 
tional farm  leader:  "We  can't  say  official- 
ly that  the  price  drop  is  a  good  thing.  But 
it  is.  The  farmers  have  known  that  run- 
away inflation  is  dangerous  to  them 
That's  why  you  don't  hear  much  grum- 
bling." Said  Bill  Davidson,  an  Iowan  who 
went  to  Europe  last  fall  with  21  other 
farmers  for  a  hard,  first-hand  look  at  con- 
ditions: "We  needed  to  get  hurt,  if  we 
didn't  get  set  for  this." 

A  Cushion  +0  Fall  On.  The  trimming 
went  deep.  It  caught  the  big  operators  as 
well  as  most  of  the  small  farmers.  Okla- 
homa's oil-rich  Governor  Roy  Turner,  a 
breeder  of  registered  Herefords,  swallowed 


Harris  &  Ewing 

Montana's  Campbell 
Held  hard. 


hard  when  his  best  bull  brought  only 
$6,100  at  his  annual  sale  last  week.  Last 
year  his  top  animal  fetched  $25,000. 
Montana's  "Wheat  King,"  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, who  said  three  months  ago  that  he 
was  holding  all  of  his  610,000  bushels, 
said  last  week  that  the  wise  farmer  would 
still  hold  on;  there  might  be  a  pickup  in 
prices  because  demand  was  still  great. 
Wisely  or  not,  most  grain  farmers  were 
holding  on. 

There  was  one  great  difference  between 
1948's  decline  and  the  commodity  slide 
of  1920.  This  time  the  farmers  had  a 
cushion  of  cash  to  fall  back  on.  Their 
banks  were  bulging  with  savings.  Said 
Karl  Wagner,  an  Iowa  hog-raiser:  "Very 
few  of  us  farmers  are  out  on  a  limb.  We've 
got  bonds  stuck  away  for  occasions  like 
this.  I'm  staying  in  business." 


THE  PRESIDENCY 

Waiting  for  the  Uh-Huh 

One  of  the  firmest  tenets  in  Harry  Tru- 
man's personal  code  is  that  the  private 
lives  of  his  womenfolk  should  remain  pri- 
vate. Accordingly,  the  President  had  an 
unhappy  time  of  it  last  week  when  a 
rumor  curled  around  Washington  that 
daughter  Margaret  was  about  to  become 
engaged. 

Keyholer  Walter  Winchell,  claiming  a 
"scoopee  (we  hope),"  gave  the  rumor 
currency  by  a  second-hand  report  that 
34-year-old  Frank  Handy,  son  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press, 
"has  the  engagement  ring  in  his  pocket 
now,  waiting  for  [Margaret's]  uh-huh." 
Washington  society  began  to  envision  a 
White  House  wedding;*  some  even  spec- 
ulated about  its  political  usefulness. 

However  much  it  may  have  pained  the 
President,  some  kind  of  statement  was 
needed.  Press  Secretary  Charley  Ross 
made  it.  "Miss  Truman,"  he  said,  "is 
positively  not  engaged."  Asked  a  news- 
man: "Is  she  going  to  be?"  "Not  that  I 
know  of,"  replied  Ross. 

Strapping,  affable  Frank  Handy,  who 
now  operates  a  printing  shop  in  Ypsilanti, 
had  had  dates  with  Margaret  when  he 
worked  for  the  State  Department  as  an 
interpreter.  The  engagement  rumor  caught 
up  with  him  at  a  newspaper  convention  in 
Chicago.  Was  it  true?  Handy  said  he 
would  have  to  make  "one  or  two  long- 

*  The  last  White  House  wedding:  the  late  Har- 
ry Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Louise  Macy  on  July  30, 
1942.  No  President's  daughter  has  been  married 
there  since  1914,  when  Eleanor  Randolph  Wil- 
son married  William  Gibbs  McAdoo. 


Iowa's  Davidson 
Looked  hard. 
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talking 
about 


It's  the  course  that- 

Qk  is  known  as  "linguistic  quickstep" — the 
^  intensive  course  developed  by  the  non- 
profit American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  to.  teach  foreign  languages  to 
thousands  of  GIs. 
nt^  consists  of  24  records  (with  accom- 
^^panying  text)  providing  four  hours  of 
instruction — twice  the  recorded  mate- 
rial of  any  other  course.  The  records  are 
made  of  Vinylite,  are  free  of  surface 
noise  and  are  unbreakable. 

is  now  in  use  in  342  colleges  and  328 
schools  (Cornell  uses  the  course  exclu- 
sively to  teach  seven  languages,  esti- 
mates that  under  this  method  students 
cover  twice  as  much  ground  as  by  old 
methods). 

1^  is  ideal  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  at  home  (or  in  small 
self-taught  groups).  Through  "guided 
imitation"  and  "spaced  repetition"  you 
simply  listen  and  imitate — and  before 
you  know  it  your  second  language  has 
become  second  nature. 

m±  enables  you  to  master  speech  melody 
~  (intonation  and  speed)  as  well  as  basic 
vocabulary. 

NOW  available  to  you- 

Tests  have  proved  that  the  average  person 
can  learn  to  speak  any  foreign  language 
better,  quicker  and  easier  with  a  Holt  course 
than  with  any  other  now  on  the  market.  The 
reason:  because  the  courses  are  based  on. a 
new,  scientific  approach  that  utilizes  modern 
discoveries  in  linguistics. 

Twenty  courses  are  available:  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Hungarian, 
Greek,  Serbo-Croatian,  Turkish,  Hindustani, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Burmese,  Malay,  Korean, 
Thai.  Each  course  costs  $50  (a  fourth  of 
what  they  would  cost  if  the  Army  hadn't 
paid  for  their  preparation)  and  is  sold  on  a 

Money-back  Guarantee 

SIMPLY  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  £ 

r  —  —  -  —  —  *~  ~i 

HENRY  HOLT  «  CO.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10  J 
Enclosed  is  money  order  or  check  for  $50.  I 
Please  send  me  the  course  in  spoken   | 


It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  completely 
satisfied  I  can  return  the  course  within  10 
days  of  its  receipt  for  full  refund. 


Name- 


Address_ 


City_ 


-State- 


Internationa 


Communist  General  Lin 

A  substitute 

CHINA 
Year  of  the  Rat 

In  the  traditional  pop  of  firecrackers 
and  burst  of  rockets,  the  great  day  ar- 
rived. Red  banners  of  long  life  fluttered 
above  the  paper  dragons  winding  snake- 
like through  the  jampacked  streets;  mes- 
sengers dodged  in  &  out  of  the  press  with 
gifts  of  live,  trussed  turkeys  and  chickens, 
of  fish  sloshing  in  leaky  reed  baskets,  of 
huge  earthen  jugs  of  rice  wine  swinging 
from  bamboo  poles. 

Thus,  almost  everywhere  in  China  last 
week,  all  avoidable  work  ceased  and  some 
460  million  people  tried  to  forget  civil 
war  and  the  sky-high  inflation  in  celebrat- 
ing their  greatest  holiday,  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  It  was  the  Year  of  the  Rat.* 

As  it  has  since  Sun  Yat-sen's  revolution 
in  191 1,  the  Chinese  government  officially 
frowned  on  the  dragons  and  such  as  out- 
moded superstition.  As  they  have  since 
about  2500  B.C.,  the  Chinese  people  cele- 
brated, just  the  same.  The  government 
saved  face,  recognized  the  goings-on  as 
the  "Spring  Festival." 

Next:  the  Mop-Up 

At  52,  General  Wei  Li-huang  has  what 
Chinese  call  a  lucky  face:  smooth  fea- 
tures, no  pocks  or  scars.  Among  generals, 
such  a  face  is  supposed  to  mean  that  its 
owner  will  not  be  defeated,  killed,  wound- 
ed or  captured  by  the  enemy.  But  last 
week,  in  his  new  job  as  Nationalist  Army 
Chief  in  Manchuria,  it  looked  as  though 
General  Wei's  luck  was  fast  running  out. 

In  a  renewed  winter  offensive,  the  Com- 
munists had  at  last  fully  disrupted  the 
railroad   between   Peiping   and  General 

*  The  Chinese  calendar  goes  in  twelve-year  lunar 
cycles  in  which  the  years  are  named  Rat,  Ox, 
Tiger,  Rabbit,  Dragon,  Snake,  Horse,  Sheep, 
Monkey,  Rooster,  Dog  and  Pig.  The  new  year 
also  has  a  number — 4,645.  For  everyday  use, 
urban  Chinese  prefer  the  Western  calendar  but 
farmers  still  plant  by  the  ancient  lunar  one. 
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Nationalist  General  Wei 
for  flour. 

Wei's  headquarters  in  Mukden.  That 
meant  that  there  was  no  longer  a  land 
corridor  into  Manchuria  for  the  Nation- 
alists. Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  Manchuria  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Reds;  i%  was  in  General  Wei's.  That  i% 
consisted  principally  of  the  cities  of  Muk- 
den, Changchun,  Kirin  and  Szepingkai — 
dwindling  islands  of  resistance.  What  re- 
mained for  the  Communist  armies  under 
General  Lin  Piao  was  simply  the  mop-up. 

General  Wei  would  try  to  make  the 
mop-up  as  costly  to  the  Reds  as  possible, 
try  to  gain  time  for  his  side  to  strengthen 
North  China.  But  Mukden's  defenders 
were  short  of  food,  fuel  and  ammunition. 
Planes  of  General  Claire  Chennault's  com- 
mercial airline  shuttled  in  &  out,  evacuat- 
ing non-essential  government  workers, 
carrying  sacks  of  flour  on  the  trip  in.  Then 
the  flour  ran  out.  The  flour  planes  found  a 
substitute.  To  Mukden's  cold  and  hungry 
soldiers  last  week  came  planeloads  of  al- 
most worthless  bank  notes. 


JAPAN 

New  Road 

One  warm  winter's  day  in  Tokyo  last 
week,  self-effacing  Tetsu  Katayama  herd- 
ed his  cabinet  members  to  the  back  door 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  residence.  To  wait- 
ing photographers  he  explained  with  a  shy, 
tired  smile:  "The  back  is  better  because 
we  are  going  out,  you  know."  The  pictures 
over,  Katayama  solemnly  wrapped  his 
state  papers  in  a  purple  scarf  and  bustled 
off  to  report  the  fall  of  his  cabinet  to  the 
Emperor  (he  had  already  told  General 
MacArthur). 

The  hodgepodge  coalition  cabinet  head- 
ed by  Katayama,  a  Christian  whose  favor- 
ite motto  is  "Do  not  overdo,"  had  done  a 
surprising  amount  in  eight  months.  SCAP- 
sponsored  democratizing  legislation,  ob- 
structed by  previous  cabinets,  had  Kata- 
yama's  willing  acquiescence.  The  Home 
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Patel  &  Mourners  (at  memorial  services  in  New  Delhi) 
By  the  Ganges,  an  urn  of  milk  and  ashes. 


decked  maidens  and  bare-breasted  Sinha- 
lese youths  with  bells  on  their  ankles 
whirled  in  ancient  dances. 

Then,  before  Britain's  Royal  Duke  & 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  (who  had  traveled 
from  London  for  the  occasion)  and  150,- 
000  of  Ceylon's  six  million-odd  Eurasians, 
Indians,  Sinhalese,  Tamils,  Moors  and 
Malays,  rugged,  6  ft.,  63-year-old  Prime 
Minister  Don  Stephen  ("Jungle  John") 
Senanayake  hauled  the  old  Lion  flag  to 
its  place  atop  the  Temple  of  the  Tooth.* 
By  a  peaceful  act  of  Britain's  Parliament, 
Ceylon — like  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  South  Africa,  Eire,  India  and 
Pakistan — had  become  a  sovereign  domin- 
ion of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

INDIA 

At  the  Three  Rivers 

The  autumnal  Ganges  floods  had  reced- 
ed at  Allahabad,  baring  a  five-square-mile 
mud  flat  where  three  sacred  rivers  join— 
the  muddy  Ganges,  the  blue  Jumna,  and 
the  Saraswati,  which,  according  to  Hindu 
legend,  wells  up  from  underground.  At  the 
Triveni  Sangam  (Meeting  of  the  Three 
Rivers)  last  week,  a  tumultuous  tent  city 
had  grown  up,  peopled  by  3,000,000  Hin- 
dus. By  thousands  of  fires,  breech-clouted 
sadhus  (holy  men)  chanted  Vedic  hymns. 
Around  the  clock  a  clangor  of  raucous 
songs  mingled  with  hymns,  flutes  with  ele- 
phant bells,  caterwauls  with  the  keening 
of  sacred  recitations.  The  millions  had 
come  for  the  religious  festival  of  Ardh 
Kumbh  Mela,  to  revel  and  to  bathe  where 
the  sacred  rivers  meet. 

Invitation  to  the  Souls.  But  for  a  mo- 
ment last  week  the  festival  tumult  sub- 
sided. Through  the  tent  city  moved  a 
truck  with  a  raised  platform  draped  in 
India's  tricolor  flag.  On  top  rode  an  earth- 
enware brown  urn.  Within  it  were  most  of 
the  ashes  of  Mohandas  Gandhi.  Chatter 
was  hushed  as  the  catafalque  moved  slow- 
ly past. 

Gandhi  would  have  disapproved  of 
much  that  went  on  at  the  three  rivers. 
Although  an  ascetic,  he  condemned  the 
extreme  self-mortification  of  holy  men 
who  lay  (as  many  did  last  week)  on  beds 
of  nails,  or  walked  on  beds  of  live  coals,  or 
twisted  their  attenuated  bodies  into  knots. 
Gandhi  had  gone  but  a  few  times  to  the 
great  popular  Hindu  festivals,  sternly  con- 
demned the  orgiastic  frenzy  and  the  exhi- 
bitions of  extreme  asceticism.  Now,  how- 
ever, Gandhi  belonged  not  only  to  the 
ages  but  to  the  people,  and  India  celebrat- 
ed his  last  rites  in  its  own  un-Gandhian 

*  Kandy's  temple  is  one  of  Buddhism's  holiest 
shrines.  It  is  supposed  to  house  a  tooth  of  the 
Guatama  Buddha,  brought  to  Ceylon  for  safe- 
keeping in  the  4th  Century.  The  Portuguese 
claim  to  have  burned  this  relic  in  the  market 
place  at  Goa  in  the  16th  Century,  and  since 
then  successive  teeth  have  been  stolen  from  the 
temple  by  other  invaders.  But  pious  Buddhists 
still  believe  that  the  enshrined  relic,  a  chunk  of 
ivory  20  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tooth,  is 
the  original. 


fashion.  At  water's  edge,  the  ash-laden  urn 
was  transferred  to  the  white  (for  mourn- 
ing) superstructure  of  an  army  "duck." 
With  eight  other  ducks,  it  churned  noisily 
into  the  river,  while  army  planes  swooped 
overhead,  dropping  flowers  on  the  cortege. 
On  the  shore,  army  guns  boomed  a  salute 
of  79  salvos  for  Gandhi's  79  years. 

Gandhi's  son  Ramdas  poured  sacred 
cow's  milk  into  the  urn  of  ashes,  swirled 
it,  then  slowly  poured  the  mixture  into  the 
water.*  Gandhi's  soul,  according  to  Hindu 
belief,  was  at  last  free  from  its  mortal 
prison.  At  the  same  moment,  milkmen  of 
nearby  Allahabad,  in  a  unique  tribute, 
poured  barrels  of  milk  into  the  stream. 

Disrespect  in  the  Soles.  Two  of  the 
chief  mourners  on  the  duck  which  bore 
Gandhi's  ashes  were  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Vallabhbhai  Patel,  both  clad  in  white 
dhotis,  both  barefoot.  The  two  men  on 
whom  India's  hopes  were  now  pinned — 
the  gentle,  philosophical  Nehru,  who 
agreed  with  Gandhi's  policy  of  concilia- 
tion toward  Moslems,  and  the  hard  man 
of  action  Patel,  no  conciliator — seemed 
united  in  grief  and  respect  for  Gandhi's 
wishes.  Their  first  step  had  been  to  strike 
at  the  extremist  communal  organizations, 
Hindu  and  Moslem,  which  had  been  fo- 
menting religious  hatred. 

First  they  banned  the  Rashtriya  Sway- 
am  Sewak  Sangh  (Organization  for  Serv- 
ice to  the  Nation),  militant  Hindu  youth 
organization  of  which  Gandhi's  assassin, 
Nathu  Ram  Vinayak  Godse,  was  a  mem- 
ber. Some  1,200  leaders  and  members  were 

*  On  the  same  day,  at  50  other  spots  throughout 
India,  portions  of  Gandhi's  ashes  were  immersed 
amid  ceremonies  watched  by  50  million  Indians. 
From  the  India  League  of  America  came  a  re- 
quest for  ashes  to  be  enshrined  in  a  proposed 
Gandhi  memorial  in  Washington. 


arrested  for  questioning.  The  secret 
R.S.S.S.,  which  had  mushroomed  to  a 
membership  of  about  2,000,000  since  the 
communal  riots  began  last  year,  drew 
most  of  its  strength  from  the  warlike 
Mahratta  people  of  western  India,  who 
have  always  regarded  the  Moslems  as 
invading  interlopers. 

The  aim  of  R.S.S.S.  had  been  to  make 
India  a  Hindu  state,  with  rule  based  on 
Hindu  customs  and  scriptures,  where  Mos- 
lems and  other  non-Hindus  would  be  at 
best  tolerated  strangers.  In  recent  months 
R.S.S.S.  recruits  (beginning  at  eight  years 
of  age)  have  been  drilled  to  hate  Congress 
leaders.  One  exercise  was  to  smash  pic- 
tures of  Gandhi.  Another:  to  wear  pic- 
tures of  Gandhi  and  Nehru  on  the  inner 
soles  of  their  shoes,  a  supreme  mark  of 
disrespect. 

Probing  deeper  for  the  roots  of  violence, 
the  government  reached  into  two  Hindu 
princely  states,  Alwar  and  Bharatpur.  The 
two  Maharajas,  suspected  of  encouraging 
extremists,  were  deposed.  During  commu- 
nal riots  last  year,  every  Moslem  in  Alwar 
was  either  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  state. 
When  Gandhi's  death  was  announced,  saf- 
fron-robed holy  men  had  distributed 
sweets,  shouting  "Gandhi  mar;  bhagwa 
jhenda  zindabad!"  ("Gandhi  is  dead;  long 
live  the  Hindu  flag!"). 

The  government  also  banned  two  ex- 
tremist Moslem  groups.  The  politically 
powerful  Mahasabha  (Great  Society), 
which  has  worked  for  all-Hindu  rule  in 
India,  escaped  official  outlawing  by  re- 
solving to  shun  political  activity.  But  so 
far  it  had  not  dared  to  strike  at  the  fierce- 
ly anti-Moslem  Sikh  groups.  As  the  13- 
day  official  period  of  mourning  for  the 
Mahatma  ended,  Hindus  and  Moslems 
waited  to  see  what  would  come  next. 
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GANDHI  AND  LINCOLN 


Many  years  ago  a  poll  was  taken  among  members  of 
the  press  soliciting  a  vote  on  what  episode  might  be 
considered  the  most  human  interest  event  reported  in 
American  newspapers.  The  almost  unanimous  result  of 
the  balloting  revealed  that  the  story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's assassination  was  accepted  as  the  great  feature 
story  of  all  time.  If  there  could  be  a  poll  taken  today  by 
the  world  press  with  reference  to  the  most  human  interest 
story  appearing  thus  far  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
assassination  of  Mohandas  Gandhi  would  undoubtedly 
receive  such  designation.  One  striking  contrast  and  a 
series  of  parallel  occurrences  associated  with  the  as- 
sassination of  these  two  immortal  world  figures  invites  a 
review  of  certain  incidents  in  the  Lincoln  tragedy  as 
recalled  by  the  passing  of  Gandhi. 

A  Moslem  woman  apparently  unadvised  about  the 
identity  of  Gandhi's  assassin  cried,  "God  help  us  all." 
The  reason  for  her  fear  was  well  put  in  London,  couched 
in  these  words,  "Thank  God  it  wasn't  a  Moslem  who  shot 
him  or  all  hell  would  have  broken  loose."  The  fact  that 
the  murderer,  Gadse,  was  a  Hindu  like  his  victim  is 
fortunate  indeed,  not  only  for  the  Moslems  but  for  all 
India.  It  is  also  of  great  significance  that  Gadse  was  a 
member  of  the  faction  which  had  strenuously  opposed 
the  Hindu-Moslem  unity.  There  is  hope  now  that  the 
martyrdom  of  Gandhi  for  the  cause  of  Indian  unity  for 
which  he  gave  his  last  years  will  eventually  bring  to- 
gether these  factions  which  for  centuries  have  menaced 
the  peace  of  India. 

With  the  exception  of  this  extremely  important  fact 
that  Gandhi's  assassin  was  from  his  own  people,  while 
Lincoln  was  the  victim  of  a  rebel  sympathizer,  the  in- 
cidents associated  with  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  two 
martyrs  have  many  parallels.  Even  the  early  years  of 
Lincoln  and  Gandhi  have  much  in  common;  both  were 
lawyers,  both  directed  their  efforts  towards  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  their  respective 
countries,  both  became  recognized  leaders  of  the  groups 
which  would  preserve  unity. 

Even  in  their  last  days  prior  to  the  assassination  there 
was  the  anticipation  that  the  fondest  hopes  of  each  was 
to  be  realized.  Both  felt  they  were  about  to  look  into  the 
"Promised  Land"  of  their  dreams.  A  united  nation  was 
then  an  accomplished  fact  for  Lincoln  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  looking  forward,  two  days  hence,  to  the  most 
glorious  Easter  the  nation  had  experienced.  Gandhi  had 
in  three  consecutive  fasts  appealed  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  the  castes  of  India  and  was  even 
at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  moving  to  a  place  of  prayer 
with  a  petition  on  his  lips  for  a  united  people. 

The  Second  Inaugural  Address  which  Lincoln  had  de- 
livered a  short  time  previous  to  his  death  had  contained 
the  words  "with  malice  towards  none;  with  charity  for 
alL"  Although  like  Lincoln,  Gandhi  passed  away  without 


any  words  of  comment  he  did  touch  the  palm  of  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  a  gesture  of  forgiveness. 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  immediate  reaction  to  the 
death  and  burial  of  the  two  martyrs  where  we  find  the 
most  striking  similarities.  Great  crowds  of  people  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  little  house  where  Lincoln's  body 
had  been  removed  just  opposite  the  place  of  his  assassi- 
nation and  the  masses  of  Indians  who  milled  about  the 
room  of  Gandhi  were  so  vast  that  the  military,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln's  removal,  had  to  be  summoned  to  bring 
about  order  among  the  excited  and  unreconciled  people. 

Exclamations  by  the  people  were  of  the  general  tenor 
in  both  instances.  A  youth  on  a  street  of  Bombay 
shouted,  "This  is  the  end  of  the  world,  Gandhi  was  our 
only  hope."  Death  also  stalked  in  the  streets  in  1865  as 
well  as  in  1948.  It  has  never  been  officially  recorded  how 
many  men  lost  their  lives  in  America  for  some  expression 
which  belittled  the  martyred  Lincoln.  The  press  dis- 
patches from  India  state,  "In  the  darkness  of  Bombay 
that  very  night  more  than  seventy  persons  were  stabbed, 
fatally,  in  revived  communal  violence." 

Probably  the  scene  to  be  remembered  by  most  present 
day  Indians  was  the  funeral  procession  and  the  final 
disposition  of  the  ashes.  While  the  simple  urn  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Gandhi  may  not  have  been  displayed 
in  such  a  spectacular  way  as  the  remains  of  Lincoln  and 
the  elaborate  furnishings  and  decorations,  yet  the  central 
place  which  it  occupied  on  the  catafalque  riveted  all 
eyes  upon  the  receptacle  that  contained  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  the  Hindu  martyr. 

The  Gandhi  funeral  procession  paralleled  to  a  large 
extent  the  passage  of  Lincoln's  body  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  For  1600  miles  Lincoln's 
funeral  train  moved  toward  its  destination  with  frequent 
stops  at  the  centers  of  population.  Two  millions  of  people 
are  said  to  have  looked  on  the  dead  body  of  Lincoln  while 
other  millions  gazed  on  the  procession  which  for  twenty 
days  lingered  among  the  people.  Never  before  had  so 
many  people  viewed  a  corpse. 

The  sepulcher  in  the  prairie  where  Lincoln's  body  was 
finally  deposited  did  not  offer  the  dramatic  setting  which 
the  confluence  of  the  three  sacred  rivers  provided  for  the 
final  disposition  of  Gandhi's  ashes.  The  Ganges,  the 
Jumna  and  the  Saraswati  received  the  prepared  dust  and 
blended  it  with  their  sacred  waters.  Three  millions  of 
people  saw  the  impressive  service  and  few  pilgrims  will 
ever  visit  the  sacred  spot  without  visualizing  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  funeral  spectacles  ever  witnessed 
by  man. 

However  we  are  happy  that  when  we  visit  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  enter  the  chambers  of  the  mausoleum  we 
may  feel  that  here  there  still  is  preserved  the  remains 
of  one  who  was  the  Gandhi  of  his  day  and  the  martyr 
of  freedom  and  unity. 


Gandhi  and  Lincoln. 

Because  both  were  assassinated,  ibecaus 
their  countries  both  were  embroiled  in  civi 
war,  because  both  were  semi-religious  leaders 
as  well  as  politicians — Mohandas  Gandhi  anc 
Abraham  Lincoln  Inevitably  will  be  com- 
pared by  future  historians. 

Thdugh  the  parallels  between  saintly  Gand- 
hi and  saintly  Lincoln  are  striking,  and 
though  they  held  the  same  basic  philosophies 
of  Christian  forgiveness  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  in  political  approach  they,  were  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Lincoln  was  the  pacifist  who  was  willing 
to  go  to  war  to  prevent  disunion. 

Gandhi  was  the  pacifist  who  raised  non- 
violence to  the  status  of  an  end  in  itself — 
in  a  country  where  human  life  has  less  value 
than  anywhere  on  earth. 

Politically,  Lincoln  wa3  a  success.  He  was 
assassinated  just  as  his  job  of  holding  the 
union  together  was  completed. 

Gandhi  was  a  political  failure  in  that  his 
hope  for  a  united  India  seemed  farther  away 
than  ever  at  the  time  of  his  assassination. 

Both  men  were  honored  and  revered  for 
their  goodness — Gandhi  much  more  during 
his  lifetime  than  Lincoln.  Time  has  softened 
the  un-saintly  characteristics  of  the  practi- 
cal civil  war  leader,  Lincoln.  Time  doubtless 
will  gloss  over  the  impracticality  of  Gandhi. 

Both  Gandhi  and  Lincoln  leave  a  spiritual 
heritage  whose  influence  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  world  for  centuries  to  pome. 


